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THE GENITIVE AND ABLATIVE OF DESCRIPTION 



By Edmund D. Cressman 
University of Kansas 



What is the difference between the genitive of description and 
the ablative of description ? The usual statements in the grammars 
are based on a distinction between permanent and transitory quali- 
ties, or between internal and external, essential and special. For 
example, Bennett explains the genitive construction as a develop- 
ment from the genitive of possession, which gives the idea of per- 
manency; e.g., originally magnae virtutishomo was "virtue's man"; 
similarly, the ablative construction is of sociative origin (accom- 
paniment) as seen in serpens immani corpore labitur. Mr. George 
Edwards, in a thesis on this subject, brought to light many facts of 
usuage, but his explanation for them, which is the same as Bennett's, 
has been disproved by Professor Hale {TAP A, XXXI, 31). The 
latter derives the genitive of description from the genitive of pos- 
session and the explanatory genitive ; the ablative, from the abla- 
tive of accompaniment, of separation, and the locative ablative; and 
his practical rules are based on this theory. I shall try to prove 
that Professor Hale's theory is correct in the main, as far as it goes; 
but I believe that it requires modifications, and that we must add 
the genitive of value as a starting-point for the genitive of descrip- 
tion, instead of regarding it as a development from the latter 
construction. 

According to Professor Hale, the ablative of accompaniment 
(this term used in its wider sociative sense) was the oldest way of 
expressing a quality, e.g., magna virtute homo. The possessive idea 
would here be impossible. Then, after analogy with genitives of 
possession like eius generis, the case developed a descriptive power, 
and general nouns meaning kind, class, etc., came to be used also 
in the genitive. 

If it be assumed that this was the way in which the construction 
arose, the remaining facts and limitations of the construction can 
easily be accounted for. Genus is found a few times in the ablative 
when it would be expected to be in the genitive, because the two 
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meanings which the noun has, "kind" and "race," or "family" are 
not always distinct. Eius modi remained in the genitive because of 
its extreme commonness, also because eo modo took on an adverbial 
force. 

With numerals the genitive remained the only possible case, 
being originally the case of more exact definition. To say "a ditch 
with three feet" would be impossible. 

Words denoting parts of the body were originally used only in 
the idea of accompaniment, e.g., "a man with a big nose," not "a 
man belonging to a big nose." However, statura, forma, corpus, 
tend to suggest the idea of measure, or kind, and are sometimes in 
the genitive, sometimes in the ablative. 

These origins account also for the necessary modifier. We want 
to know to what class a man belongs; what kind of a nose he has; 
how many feet there are in the ditch. 

Most grammars make the genitive of description the source for 
the genitive of value; such a classification implies a wide use of the 
former construction. 

If Professor Hale's theory as to the two sources of the descrip- 
tive genitive be correct, we should naturally expect to find these two 
types of expression in comparatively common use in early Latin. 
For the purpose of investigating this point, a complete list of ex- 
amples of the descriptive genitive, also of the descriptive ablative 
and the so-called genitive of value, was gathered from the works 
of Plautus, Terence, and Cato. The statistics 1 are as follows: 





Plaut. 


Ter. 


Cato 


Total 


Genitives of description (excluding modi, 
preti) 


13 

33 

IS 

143 

117 


6 
11 

4 
61 
20 


3 
6 

11 
2 






SO 

19 

215 

139 


Preli 


Ablatives of description 


Genitives of value 




Total 


321 


102 


22 


44S 





1 The contrast in percentage of genitives and ablatives between early Latin and 
Ciceronian Latin may be seen from the following statistics of examples collected from 
eleven orations, Epist. ad jam. i-viii, and De officiis: 

Genitives of description (excluding modi) 35 

Modi 83 

Ablatives of description !33 
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The surprising thing about the collection was the large number 
of ablatives of description and genitives of value, but a comparative 
dearth of genitives of description, even including modi and preti. 

A study of the ablatives of description showed that they sup- 
port Professor Hale's theory as to the origin of the construction. 
In comparison with the genitives as to numbers they also add 
weight to his objections to the theory which bases the difference 
between the cases on permanent and transitory qualities; for if this 
was originally the fundamental difference in Plautus' time the 
Romans had practically only transitory qualities. Furthermore 
there are many nouns used in the genitive in classical Latin that 
were used only in the ablative in early Latin; for example, in 
Cicero ingenium is found almost as many times in the genitive as 
in the ablative, but in early Latin is always in the ablative (sixteen 
times), except in one example, where the manuscripts are corrupt, 
and the construction is close to the predicate genitive of possession. 
This fact shows that the lack of descriptive genitives in early Latin 
is not due to a failure to use these nouns in a descriptive construc- 
tion, but rather to the fact that the genitive had not yet become a 
common descriptive case. 

But there are several considerations which tend to show that 
the general sources which Professor Hale gives for the genitive were 
insufficient to bring about the later construction. In the first 
place, the type of explanatory genitive seen in homo trium litterarum, 
Aul. 325 was very rare in Plautus and Terence; though in Cato, if 
such expressions as fundamenta P II faciat be genitive, it seems to 
have been in common use. The explanation for the rarity of this 
construction in early Latin is probably not that it was not in 
existence in the language, but that Plautus and Terence seldom 
had occasion to express such an idea and that the manuscripts of 
Cato abbreviated the nouns pedum, etc. At any rate, we can say 
that it was not the construction as a whole (which includes examples 
like urbs Romae) that contributed to the genitive of description, but 
only such typical numerical expressions as are seen in Cato's 
trabeculam pedum XXIII, RR, 18, 5. They are themselves a 
direct development of the explanatory genitive, and contain no 
elements of fusion. 

Secondly, the possessive genitive seems to have influenced the 
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genitive of description through only one, and that a very common 
expression, namely, eius modi. The meaning of modus in this phrase 
is not clear; in no other connection does it seem to mean "kind"; 
Roby suggests that modi may be a locative, but says nothing as to 
its meaning, and Professor Hale is not definite on this point. The 
fact that eius is genitive does not necessarily prove that modi is 
genitive. But, even granting that it meant "kind" and was a 
genitive of possession, the other genitive of possession which Pro- 
fessor Hale cites, namely, eius generis is scarcely frequent enough 
in early Latin to justify his giving it as a source for the descriptive 
genitive. (This is not saying that it may not have been in use in 
the language). It occurs only once, and then in a passage where 
the manuscripts are corrupt. On the other hand, the ablative 
genere is found in a number of places where generis would have been 
expected. Much more probable is it, in view of the infrequency of 
its occurrence, that eius generis came in after an analogy with the 
phrase eius modi which was in such common use, and which alone, 
instead of the possessive genitive as a construction, contributed to 
the genitive of description. 

Of the twenty-two descriptive genitives in early Latin nine may 
be regarded as belonging to the original types just mentioned; this 
leaves only thirteen examples in all of Plautus, Terence, and Cato, 
to show the "fused" type. The statistics, 1 both for early Latin 
and for the works of Cicero mentioned above, bear out Professor 
Hale's general theory, and are what we should expect to find. The 
examples of "fusion," in both genitive and ablative, are those 
which do not fall into any of the other classes, and illustrate how 
either case came to be used in a descriptive construction for all 
expressions except those which required one case or the other. The 
force of analogy doubtless played a large part in the process. 

One expression, quite common in early Latin, magni preti, can- 
not have been either possessive or explanatory; we must believe, 
then, either that magni preti had become almost the sole represen- 

1 Of genitives in early Latin: possessive, 4 (Eun. 234 [two], Merc. 525, Most. 
814); explanatory, s (And. 440 [two], Eun. 409, Aul. 325, RE, 18,5); "fused," 13 
(And. 608, True. 704, Most, 782, Men. 100, 269, Stich. 489, 718, 729, Capt. 741, 
Pseud. 1196, Vid. 42, R R, 1, 5 [two]). Of ablatives in early Latin: sodative, 189; 
separative, 9; locative, 2; "fused," 15. Of genitives in Cicero: possessive 14; 
explanatory, 1; "fused," 20; of ablatives in Cicero: sociative, 121; separative, 4; 
locative, 2; "fused," 6. 
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tative of the fused type, or that it had an independent origin and 
was itself serving as a starting point for the fused type. 

In view of the difficulty in referring the genitives of description 
found in early authors to the sources which Professor Hale proposes, 
another construction, the genitive of value, which was in universal 
use in early times, was examined for the light it might throw on the 
subject. In Hale and Buck and nearly all other grammars this 
genitive of value is explained as a development from the genitive 
of description. But the abundance of examples, compared with an 
almost total absence of genitives of description is a strong argument 
against this theory. We should expect to find the conditions 
reversed. May not Roby be right in explaining the forms magni, 
tanti, etc., as locatives? His reasons are briefly: (i) The form is 
right, excepting comparatives like pluris, minoris; but these are 
shown to have been to some extent usurpers. (2) The locative is, 
like the forms under consideration, regularly dependent on verbs; 
while the genitive, above all other cases, has the habit of depending 
on a noun, or if on a verb, on some noun-notion in the verb. (3) The 
meaning of the case seems to be precisely suitable. Value is 
naturally figured to the imagination by place on a scale; compare 
English: "at Rome," "at twelve o'clock," "at so much," "at a high 
price." (4) The genitive of description has two characteristics. 
It is almost always dependent on a substantive and itself shows a 
combination of adjective and substantive. Tanti fails to exhibit 
either of the two characteristics. 

The confusion in actual use arose probably thus: The forms in 
-i denoted value; the ablative denoted price (as a means). The 
forms in -i became naturally applied to price and only by accident 
became in their use restricted to tanti and quanti. The use of the 
ablative was extended to express value after aestutno, perhaps 
through some original meaning of that word, and was excluded 
accidentally from tantus and quantus. 

In spite of these arguments, grammarians seem to have rejected 
Roby's theory. If the so-called genitives of value were originally 
locatives, or came in after an analogy with locatives, it is plain that 
no one can be justified in deriving the construction from the genitive 
of description. And the scarcity of genitives of description in com- 
parison with the very free use of the genitive of value, also makes 
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this derivation very improbable. Even if no independent origin 
for the genitive of value could be found it would nevertheless 
appear more likely that it preceded the descriptive and served as a 
source for it. As Roby's theory seems not improbable in itself, and 
furnishes the desired independent source of the genitive of value, 
it is accepted here. The probable manner in which the genitive of 
value served as a source for the descriptive genitive has already 
been hinted at, namely, through the expression magni preti. This 
expression is always descriptive when attributive; but when predi- 
cative, seems to denote both value and description. The following 
is probably what took place: At first the genitive of value, magni, 
for instance, was used predicatively with a verb implying the idea 
of value (existumo); when, possibly after analogy with modi, etc., 
the genitive of value was used attributively (homo magni), a noun 
was needed to express the idea of value formerly expressed by the 
verb. Therefore preti was added (homo magni preti). In turn, 
after this expression became fixed, it crossed back to the predicative 
position and denoted value (homo est magni preti). Nihili, which 
is equivalent to nullius preti, was right on the border line between 
value and description. The beginning of the genitive of description 
coming from the genitive of value as a source may then be said to 
have been the circumstance described above; namely, the genitive 
of value became attributive and took the noun preti to express the 
idea of value formerly expressed by the verb. If we may judge 
from the number of examples, this source probably exercised more 
influence over the genitive of description than did the two proposed 
by Professor Hale. 

To sum up : I believe this paper has made it quite probable that 
the sources given for the construction by Professor Hale are insuffi- 
cient to account for the few genitives there are; that instead of the 
two general influences given by him there were three specific influ- 
ences that gave rise to the genitive of description: (a) The special 
type of explanatory genitive seen in numerical expressions; (b) the 
special type of possessive genitive ( ?) eius modi; (c) the genitive of 
value acting through the expression magni preti. And by disprov- 
ing that the genitive of value was a development from the genitive 
of description, it has also added more weight to Roby's theory that 
the former construction was originally a locative. 



